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DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDU- 
CATION, 
Family Schools. 


The meaning of this appelation is very in- 
definite. It may mean a school of five, or ten, 
or twenty, or even fifty scholars, boarded and 
instructed together, under the immediate and 

arental care of both the heads of a family.— 

ut I mean by a family school, a limited num- 
ber of pupils, not much larger than an ordinary 
family, brought together for the purposes of 
early education; living as children under the 
same roof, and subjected to the entire control 
of those who are selected to govern and teach 
them. Where the number exceeds eight or 
ten, 1 call it, not a family, but a boarding 
school; because. whatever may be promised, or 


attempted, ina much: larger domestic estab- | 
lishment, It loses the distinctive family charac- | 


ter, and cannot wiih strict propriety retain the 
name. Those who set up family schools, com- 
monly have children of theirown to take care 
of; and where they have none, it is impossible 
for them to be fathers and mothers to twice, or 
thrice as many children from other families, as 
the common average. That constant and watch- 
ful superintendence which all children need in 
their tender fears, cannot be extended toa very | 


oh 4 number under one roof, 
t behoves parents to keep their childdren at 
home, and superintend their education as long 


= they can. ‘The domestic relations are of 
od’s appointment, and there can be no ade- 


[ shose tender and spontaneous impulses which 
| distinguish the family circle from all other 
| circles in the world. 

I know that ina large young family, it re- 
quires a great deal of care and patience on the 
part of parents to superintend the education 
of their children; and that it is in some re- 
Spects a great relief to send them abroad to 
school. I know, also, that the feeble health of 
the mother, especiaily, sometimes renders it 
impossible to do justice tothem at home; and 
that some children are so unfortunate in their 
parentage, as to be safer almost any where than 
athome. But nothing is clearer to me, than 
that God intended parents should educate their 
own children, orhave them educated under 
their own eye, as far as they can. Those that 
have it in their power to keep them at heme, 
up to.theage of twelve, or fourteen, and send 
them to good schools in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, do better, in all ordinary cases, than 
they cou'd by sending them away from home. 

Nevertheless, family schools are needed, es- 
pecially for the education of children from the 
cities; and when well taught and well regula- 
ted, are exceedingly useful. I wish there 
were more of them, under pious and discreet 
superintendence. To make them approach as 
nearly to the family state as possible, in fact as 
wellasin name, parents who want to avail 
themselves of these little domestic seminaries, 
must repose entire confidence in those under 
whose care they place their children. Every 
child, when he leaves home for one of those 


uate substitute for them. T d ast eee es . 
e demstins fe- 0} sodan Spee AAS éiii- Phave tn good faith transferred as it were their 


dren, brothers and sisters, has pre-eminent ad- 
vantages Over every arrangement which haman 
wisdom can devise. Parents love their-child'en 
as strangers ean never be expected to love 
them, and can restrain and discipline them 
with a freedom which it is extremely difficult 
for others to feel and exercise. You may se- 
lect one of the best family schools in the state, | 
or in the county, for your child, and you may 
say to the heads of this worthy family,“ bring 
him here, because I have the fullest confidence 
in your wisdom and fidelity, 1 wish to put him 
entirely under your care and control. Treat 
him in all respec(s just as you would if he were 
your own child. Indulge him just as much and 
no more. Reprove and chastise him when he 
needs it, justas you ‘would an orphan, or any 
poor boy, thrown upon your hands, to be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.’” 
All this, and more, you may feiterate when 
you leave him in their school-room, and they 
may try to enter into your views and discharge 
their duties, in strict accordance with your ci- 
rections. But after all, it isa school, and nota 
private family. These worthy individuale are 
not his parents, but strangers, it may be, whom 
he has never seen before; and it is scarcely 
possible for them not to act under more or less 
restraint. When the boy wants to be indulged, 
or is turbulent and restive, they are often more 
embarrassed than they themselves are aware of. 
If te was their own child, they would not hes- 
itate a moment; but they feel quite too much 
as a step-mother sometimes does, uoder similar 
circumstances. Thev are afraid of being charg- 
ed with indue severity, if they do what their 
judgment dictates; and so the little rebel half 
gains his point, or entirely escapes punishment. 
At the same time, the child though treated 
with more than parental indulgence and tender- 
ness, does not feel at home. His mother is not 
there—his brothers and sisters are not there.— 
He moves ard acts more by rule than he did 
under the roof where he was bern, and less from 


whole authority, for the time being, to those in 
whose family he is going to reside—that he is 
to take no liberties while with them, which he 
would not be indulged in at home—that all his 
little expenses are to be regulated by their 
judgement and discretion—that when he does 
wrong, he is to be blamed, and if need be pun- 
ished, just as his own father and mother would 
blame and punish him, and that it is hopeless 
to appeal to them for sympathy or mitigation, 
Want of consistency and firmness in these and 
other respects, sometimes gives teachers in 
family schools, both male and female, a vast 
deal of trouble. ‘The practice of many parents 
differs essentially from their theory. They are 
very strict in chargeing the instructer how to 
manage their children, but extremely indulgent 
themselves on those very points, I have nowa 
letter before me, from a distinguished teacher, 
written more than a year ago, from which I 
take the liberty of making one or two short ex- 
tracts: 

“Another thing which has caused me more 
trouble than any thing else, in the care of 
scholars, is the fact, that parents expect those 
who have the care of their children, to correct 
faults which they have not courage or persever- 
ance enough todo at home. I refer to habits 
and extravagances that would be undesirable 
every where. I have had parents enjoin upon 
me to restrict children in dress, food, confec- 
tionary, &c., when their influence over them at 
the same time was such as to lead them to feel 
that these restrictions arose from the penarious- 
ness or caprice of those who were to provide for 
them. Indeed I have sometimes accidentally 
found out that their parents did not like to have 
them know they were restricted by their re- 
quest. Ihave frequently been asked, ‘Did my 
parents tell you not to give me money for this 
and that, and when assured they did, the grea- 
test surprise has been manifested. *Why they 





gave it me at home, and even purchased it for 
me.’ 





| “Often, afterI have toiled a long time, to 
|make a young girl willing te deny herself in 
some particular, has a letter from home destroy- 
ed all my influence, and leit on her mind the 
impression, that her privations are to be en- 
dured, while she is so unfortunate as to be a 
school gitl; and thenshe would sigh and cry 
fora speedy emancipation, and contrive various 
expedient’ to wear away the time.” 

I should. be sorry to believe, that many pa- 
rents who send their children abroad to be edu- 
cated, are so indiscreet and inconsistent as this 
comes to, but I suspect the number is greater 
than is generally supposed; and I am quite 
sure, that many worthy instructers of family 
and other schools, are exceedingly embarrassed 
and disheartened, by similar counteracting in- 
fluences from home. “These things ought not 
soto be. Itis wrong and ruinous for parents to 
say one thing to the teacher and another to the 
child. He must have their entire confidence 
and uniform support, or he cannot succeed. If 
they find him incompetent, or unfaithful, let 
them look out for another school, and quietly 
withdraw their child; but to profess undiminish- 
ed confidence in him, and yet to weaken his 
hands by overweaning parental indulgences, ie 
a sure way not only to discourage the teacher, 
but greatly to injure the child. —JV, Y, Observer. 


CAUSES OF BLINDNESS 
BY DR. S. G. HOWE. 

_IL_taka,itforanntade eAOVerp ers: 
physical infirmity, is the consequence of depas- 
ture from the natural laws of God; that the 
proportion of blind persons in every community 
is dependant upon the comparative degree of 
violation of the natural laws; and that scien- 
tific observation can in almost every case point 
to the kind and degree of violation. 
Imperfect vision, partial and total blindness, 
are more common among men than animale, 
and in civilized than in savage or barbarous na- 
tions. It seems to be wel! ascertained,that blind- 
ness is more common as we approach the equa- 
tor; and on the same parallel itis more frequent 
in dry sandy soils, than in humid ones. 

It is supposed by some, that in very high lati- 
tudes, blindness is more frequent than in the 
temperate zones, on account of the strong re- 
flection of the sun’s rays by the snow; but be- 
sides that we have no statistical returns to con- 
firm this opinion, there are other causes which 
make it doubtful; the selar rays are much less 
powerful, the days are short, and the tendency 
to local or general inflammations and conges- 
tions of blood, is much less in cold than warm 
climates. Without, however, dwelling upon 
general rules, I will come at once to causes op- 
erating in our own climate. 

Any one who has reflected that man was crea- 
ted with a perfect physical organization—thet 
his eye, the noblest organ of sense, was fitted 
to reach to a distant star, or to examine the tex- 
ture of the gossamer’s web, wil! be struck by 
the fact that every tenth man he meets is either 
nearsighted, or far-sighted, or weak-eyed, or 
has some affection or other of the vison. Now, 
the frequency of this departure from the matur- 
al state of the vision, isnot a fortuitous circum- 
stance; if there were but a single case, it must 
be refertible to a particular cause; and, a for- 
tiori, when it prevaiis in every section of coun- 
try, and in every generation. Let us consider 
the greatest derangement of vision—blindnegs: 
there are very few cases, where the eye is to- 
tally msensible to light; let us call every person 





blind, whose organ of vision isso permanently 
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deranged, that he cannot distinguish the nails 
upon his fingers; for many persons can see how 
many fingers are held up between the eye and 
a strong light, who cannot seé the nails, Of per- 
sons blind to this degree, and of those totally 
blind, there are about one in two thousand in 
the United States. This calculation is warrant- 
ed by statistical returns, which are liable to er- 
ror, only in putting down too few, 

Of these six thousand five hundred persons, 
but very few lose their vision by wounds, inju- 
ries, or acute inflammatien; the great majority 
are blind in consequence of violation of the na- 
tural laws, either by themselves or their parents; 
for I hold it to be indisputable, that almost eve- 
ry case of congenital blindness, is the penalty 
paid by the sufferer for the fault of the parent 
or progenitor. The number of cases of heredi- 
tary blindness, and of hereditary tendency to 
diseases of the eye, which have come under my 
observation, have established this beyond all 
doubt in my own mind. { 

I have known many cases, where a parent, 
with defective vision, has had half his children 
blind; and one case, where both parents had 
defective Vision, and all their children, seven in 
number, were blind. 

There are, then, causes at work in our own 
community, which destroy the vision of one 
two-thousandth part of our population, and 1m- 
pair the vision of a much greater part; and al- 
though each individual thinks himself secure, 
and attributes the blindness, or defective vision 
of bis neighbor, to some accidental or peculiar 
circumstonce, from which he himself enjoys 
immunity, yet the cause will certainly have its 
effect; the violation of the natural laws must 
have their penalty and their victim—as a ball, 
shot into a dense crowd, must hit somebody.— 
it is incumbent, then, upon each one, in his in- 
dividual capacity, to avoid the remote and pre- 
disposing, as well asthe immediate causes of 
impaired vision; and it is incumbent on those, 
YoHtatidnd be MbaCAGG wo the condition and 
the same end, 

It would lead to tedious details, to consider 


the various modes in which each individual or | 


each parent should guard against the impair- 
ment of vision; but there are some obvious dan- 
gers to which children are exposed in schools, 
which may be pointed out in a few words, 
You will often see a class of children reading 


or writing with the sun shining on their books, ! 


or writing in a dark afternoon with their backs 
10 the window, and their bodies obstructing its 
little light; and if you tell the master he is per- 
iling the eyesight of his scholars, he thinks he 
gives youa complete discomfiture, by saying, 
that he has kept school so for ten years, and he 
néver knew a boy to become blind; neveithe- 
less, itisa cause of evil, and so surely as it ex- 
ists, it will be followed by its effect. 

A boy reading by twilight, or the blaze of a 
fire, or by moonlight even, will tell you he does 
not feel the effects; nevertheless, they follow as 
closely as the shadow upon the substance; and 
if ten years afterwards, you see the boy select- 
ing glasses at an optician’s,and ask him what 
caused his imperfect vision, he will tell you that 
there was no particular cause; that is, the a- 
mount of evil at any particular time, was not 
perceptible—as a toper, whose system is totter- 
ing to ruin, cannot believe that any particular 
glass of brandy ever did him any harm. 

We should never read but in the erect pos- 
ture; we should never read when the arterial 
system isin astate of high action; we should 
never read with too much or too little light; we 
should never read with a dazzling light of the 
sun, or fire, striking on our face. 

Schoolrooms should be arranged in such a 
manner, that the light of the sun can be admit- 
ted in the right direction—not dazzling the eyes 
but striking the books; there should be facili- 
tres for admitting the light fully in dark weath- 
er, and for excluding tt partly when the sun 
shines brilliantly. > 

I believe an attention to the physiology and 
laws of vision, by parents and instructers, would 


the number of opticians; for as surely as a stone 
thrown up will come down, so surely does ex- 
posure to causes of evil, bring the evil, at some 
time, in some way, upon somebody. 





UNCOMFORTABLE SEATS IN SCHOOLS, 
BY DR. S. WOODWARD. 


High and narrow seats are not only extreme- 
ly uncomfortable for the young scholar, tending 
constantly to make him restless and noisy, dis- 
turbing his temper, and preventing his attention 
to his books, but they also have a direct tenden- 
cy to produce deformity of the limbs. 

{f the seat is too narrow, half the thigh ow 
rests upon it; if too high, the feet cannot reac 
the floor; the consequence is, that the limbs are 
suspended on the centre of the thigh. Now, as 
the limbs of children are pliable or flexible, 
they are easily made to grow out of shape, and 
become crooked, by such an awkwark and un- 
natural position. 

Seats without backs, have an equally unfa- 
vorable influence upon the spinal column. If 
no rest is afforded the backs of children while 
seated, they almost necessarially assume a bent 
and crooked position; such a position, often as- 
sumed, or long continued, tends to that defor- 
mity, which has become extremely common 
with children in modern times—and leads to 
disease of the spine in innumerable instances, 
— with delicate female children. 

“he seats inschoolrooms should be so con- 
structed that the whole thigh can rest upon 
them, and at the same time the foot stand firm- 
ly upon the floor; all seats should have backs 
high enough to reach the shoulder-blades; low 
backs, although better than none, are far less 
easy and useful than high ones, and will not 
prevent pain and uneasiness after sitting a con- 
siderable time. Young children should be per- 





mitted to change their position often, to stand 
lon their feet, to march, and to visit the play- 


| ground. One hour is as long as any child, un- 


Yand Tour Hours ae Tony as He wHoUrd nye! ahaed 


| to his seat in one day. 





{ 

Boston Scuooits-The whole number of schools 
supported at the expense of the city is 108. 

Ot these 91 are Primary Schools, 14 are English 

Grammar and Writing Schools, | an English 

High School, and 1 a Latin School.——The 

oneal schools are for children of both sexes, 
etween 4 and 7 years of age, and are under the 





care of a committee, consisting of 93 gentle- 
men, each of whom, excepting 2, has the par- 
ticular supervision of one school. .In the 91 
primary schools, the number belonging Nov. 1, 
1839, was 2790 boys, 2612 girls—whole num-| 
ber 5402. In the 16 other schools there were at | 
the time 2711 boys,and 2786 girls: whole num- | 
ber 5497. Besides these public schools there | 
are 113 private schools where 3369 children re- | 
ceive tuition. It thus appears that the whole | 
number receiving instruction in the city is 6488 | 
boys, and 7480 girls;—total 14,268. 

The English Grammar, High and Latin} 
schools, arc under the care of a commiitce, | 
consisting of the Mayor, President of the Com- | 
mon Council, and two gentlemen elected in 
each Ward, making 26 in all. At the annual 
exhibition in August, silver medals are awarded | 
to the 6 best scholars in each school. Those for | 
the boys are called the Franklin medals, being | 
from a fund left for that purpose by Dr. Frank- 
lin, The boys to whom they are awarded are 
invited to partake of the Aannual School Din-' 
ner at Faneuil Hall. The 16 school houses for 
the Grammar, Latin and High Schools were 
erected by the city for their accommodation, 
and are estimated to be worth, on an average | 
$20,000 each, being an aggregate of about 
$350,000—equai to about one-fourth of the city 
debt. The annual expenses of these schools 
are about $76,000—making the sum annually 
expended by the city, for Education eolely, 
about $116 one fourth of the annual taxes 
of the city. The whole amount expended for 
Education, in the public and private schools, is 





be of great benefit to children, and diminish 


not less then $220,000 annua!ly. 





SPELLING. 


Mr, Editor,—I believe it to be a common 
and just complaint, that the pupils of our Com- 
mon Schoole, generally, come far short of ac- 
quiring that practical knowledge of orthogra- 
phy, which is desirable, and which it seems 
reasonable to expect. It is found, that, al- 
though they are kept upon this branch, from 
year to year, even to the end of their school go- 
ing days, yet, the best of them come off, at last, 
but indifferent epellers, while the great mass 
would so disguise their mother-tongue, in at- 
tempting to write it, as to make it almost unin- 
telligible.- Even those who spell well, in school 
find that they cannot spell, when they under- 
take towrite. Thata difficulty like this existe, 
will not be disputed. The cause, or causes, 
and the remedy, if there be one, cannot but be 
an interesting subject of inquiry. Upon this 
subject, in both its parts, I have views, differing 
in some respects, essentially, from those which 
I recollect to have seen in anything published 
upon this subject, as well as from those which 
appear carried out in common practice. If 
these views are well founded, they og | be of 
use to others. It is for this reason, that I invite 


ahem to the attention of those, who feel an in- 


terest in this important branch of education. 
We shall inquire, first, into the cause of the 
evil. Here, it might be remarked, that the or- 
thography of the English language is difficult. 
This 18 a good reason why it should cost labor 
to learn it; but, it it is not a good reason why 
the pupil should hammer upon it, eo long, and 
know so little of it, at last. Ifthe orthography 
of the English language were regular, like that 
of the Spanish or Latin, it would not need to be 
made a separate branch of study; it would be 
learned without. With a reasonable amount ol 
well directed labor, it may be learned as it is. 
The instructer, who wishes for success in 
teaching this branch, should aim, not to make 
his pupils able to spell the greatest possibie 
number of words, taken at random, but, to spell 
with, tha possible correctness, when 


writing upon ordinary subjects. Bearing in’ 


-mind this obvious principle, we shall perceive, 

that much will be gained, by causing the pupil 
to learn, first and most perfectly, those words 
which are of most frequent use, and which con- 
sequently, the learner will be most likely to use 
in writing. We shall also see the advantage of 
confining his attention to the spelling of those 
words, whose meaning he either knows, al- 
ready, or may be learning, atthe time; for to 
say nothing of the incressed difficultyof retain- 
ing the orthography of a word whose meaning 
is unknown, what occasion is one likely to 
have, to spell a word which he does not know 
how to use? Let us now apply these principles 
to the common mode of teaching spelling. 

Our language consists of something like sev- 
enty thousand words, the spelling of every one 
of which is to be learned, if learned at all, like 
its meaning and pronunciation, by itself. I do 
not think that there isa word in the whole vo- 
cabulary, whose spelling could bejlearned from 
its pronunciation by any general principle.—At 
the age of four or five years, the child is intro- 
duced to this herculean labor. At this time, 
he knows how to pronounce and use, in con- 
versation, a very small fraction of this immense 
quantity of words. If he were now taught to 
spell those words, whose meaning he already 
knows, it would be an important benefit to bim. 
It would complete his knowledge of that little 
stock of words, and place them entirely under 
his command. The spelling would be associa- 
ted with the meaning and pronunciation, and 
would be easily retained. But, instead of this, 
he is introduced to a volume of words, which 
convey tohis mind no more meaning than a 
volume of Greek. If, indeed he should find a 
word of his acquaintance, in the long columns 
before him, he would not recognise it, among so 
many strangers; he is so unaccustomed to look 
for sense, that he does not heed it, where it is. 
This difficulty is not peculiar to the commence- 
ment of the study; it follows the pupil to the 
end. Ifany one wishes to be convinced of thie, 
let him open any common spelling-book, and | 
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Jearn tg do so, while in school. To illuetrese 
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believe that he will find, that a very large pro- 
portion of the words are such as are not known, 
and scarcely need be known, to ordinary school- 
boys, or ordinary meff: Thereis a very large 
proportion of the wordsin our language, with 
whose meaning the mass of people cannot be 
expected to be acquainted; and it is the height 
of folly, to drill children, perpetually in spelling 
these words, while they neglect those in every- 
day use. This is just what is done, in the or- 
dinary way of teaching spelling, and this is one 
strong reason why it is taught with so little 
success. We may then, I think, regard it as 
one cause of the evil of bad spelling, that the 
lessons of the learner do not consist of such 
words as are in common use. 

But, our spelling books are, in other respects, 
illeadapted to the end inview. Several classes 
of words undergo various modifications, such as 
those of tenses, numbers, cases, &c. Many 
words, also, are contracted by the omission of a 
letter or letters, and their place supplied by an 
apostrophe. Many of those variations can be 
learned in no other way so well as by practice 
in spelling them, as they_occur. But, no ad- 
equate exercise of thissort is afforded by the 
books commonly used for spelling. Hence, so 
frequent errors in writing participles, possess- 
ives, &c. 

Ihave one other fault to find with spelling 
books; it consists in the arrangement of the 
words. In these books, we commonly find the 
words which are alike, in some of their features, 
ranked together. Thus it often happens, that a 
word at the tep of a column gives a clue to the 
spelling of all that stand under it, so that the 
pupil has only to learn to spell a small number 
of words, and recollect that all the rest are 
spelled in a similar way, and the lesson is done. 
This isa kind of lador-saving contrivance for 
the learner, and it might do very well, if he 
were to spell in columns, after leaving school. 
Bat, inasmuch ashe is then to spell ‘words as 
they come, it appears to me wise, to have him 


my meaning, suppose a column of the spell- 
ing book to begin with the word weight, and 
that this is followed by all the other words in 





the language containing the combination eigh, 
with the sound of a long. The pupil glances | 
over the column, and, in a moment, is ready to 
spell the whole. Now, let us suppose this boy | 
to have occasion to use the word freight. If he 
has never learned the word by itself, but only in 
the column where it stood with its kindred, ie 
will be most likely to fail in spellingit If he 
should happen to remember which coulmn it 
belonged in, he would spell it right; but, if he 
should make a mistake, and assign it a place 
with the world straight, or gait, or late, he 
would spellit wrong. But, when the pupi! has 
learned a word by itself, independently of its 
connections, he will know it anywhere, and he 
ean use it when he pleases. “ 

To sum up our objections to the books com- 
monly used in teaching orthography :— 

1. They are made up of words beyond the 
reach of the learner, instead of those in every- 
slay use. 

2. They do not furnish adequate facilities for 
learning derivatives, contractions, &c. 


3. Much of the arrangement, found in them, 
injures the real progress of the learner, by fur- 
nishing aid which will leave him, when out of 
the spelling book. [ think these objections 
would, alone, furnish an answer to the question, 
why our people spell so badly. 

I shall add but one more remark, upon this 
part of the subject. Pupils do not learn their 
lessons. Comparatively few teachers, I appre- 
hend, require their pupils to learn well their 
lessons in spelling; or, if they do require it, they 
do not enforce the requirement. he class is 
paraded, daily, for a lesson, which some have 
not seen, others have looked over, but none 
have learned. They spell round, tow or three 
times, getting some of the words right, but 
most of them wrong, and take their seats, to be 
called out, again, fer a similar exercise, the next 
day. Thus they goon, from week, to weck, 








and from quarter to quarter, having a sort .of | 
vague expectation, no doubt, that they will, | 
some time or other, know how to spell; but 
never dreaming, that they are to look for any 
marked progress, in any particular period of 
time. I do not say, that this is the way :n which | 
this business is afways managed, but, that | 
something, very much like it, very commonly 
prevails, will not be denied. But this will | 
never do. Ifa pupil wishes to learn to spell, he | 
must go about it, ae he would to learn anything | 
else; he must learn something, and learn it well, | 
every Gay. 

This must end our examination of the causes 
of bad spelling. They may, with propriety, be 
reduced to two-——l. Inappropriateness of the 
course of study;and, 2. The inefficient man- 
ner of pursuing it. The remedy must consits in 
substituting a better course of study, and a bet- 
ter manner of pursuing it. 

Our next inquiry will therefore be, What 
shall we substitute for spelling exercises, in the 
place of the spelling-books, definers, &c., which 
have been so long in use? Do not imagine, 
that I am going to give a recipe for making a 
new spelling-book. We have books enough, 
already, which are quite suitable for our pur- 
pose. Indeed, almost any book will do very 
well, except those which were made for spelling 
books. Let the reading-book be also the epell- 
ing book. Give the pupil a book to read in, 
which is suited to his capacity, and he will need 
no other for a spelling-book; he could not have 
a better. It is every way adapted to the pur- 
pose of teaching orthography. It will be seen, 
at once, to be free from the objections which 
have been mentioned as attaching to the books 
commonly used for this purpose. Unlike them, 
it is made up, mainly, of words of frequent oc- 
currence; it furnishes continual exercise in 
spelling derivatives and contractions; and, 
finally, it teaches the pupil to spell words, not 
in columns and by machinery, but promis- 
cuously, as he will have to do in practice. 

There are some other important advantages 
of using the Reader fer a spelling-book. Not 
only does such a book consist chiefly of such 
words as the pupil ought to study, but, those 
words, which have the strongest claims upon 
his attention, are perpetually recurring, and can 
scarcely fail to impress themselves indelibly 
upon his memory. As he goes on, he learns 
thoes words which are less and less common; 
and, if he should stop, before he has learned 
the whole, or the half, of the vocabulary, he 
will have the satisfaction to find, that he has 
learned just that part which he needs most. Not 
so with the spelling-book. There,ifa common 
word does chance to be found, it occurs but 
once in the whole book. It is, therefore, but 
rarely seen, and when it is seen, it must share 
the pupil’s attention with a multitued of unin- 
telligibles. Is it strange, then, that he is un- 
able to spell it, when an occasion presents for 
using it? 

Another advantage of spelling from reading 
books is, that it accustoms the learner to observ- 
ing the orthography of words when reading, and 
thus puts him in the way of acquiring much of 
this branch while engaged in all his differ- 
ent studies, and in miscellaneous reading. 

I have noticed the principal advantage 
which recommend the Reader as a spelling 
book. I beiieve that, if it were generally adop- | 
ted, one of the causes of the evil of bad speil- | 
ing,—thet of an inappropriate course of study, | 
—would be effectually removed. 


We found the other cause of this evil to| 











be, that pupils do not learn their lessons well. | 


The way to remove this cause is obvious ;— See | _ 


that they do learn them well. 


If, now, some one of the thousand teachers 
who have carried their pupils through and 
through the spelling-book, and yet find, that 
they cannot write a half-page,* without disgra- | 
cing themselves with the spelling, should ask 
my advice, I would say to him,—Cast aside the 
spelling-book, and assign your class a lesson in 
the Reader. 





It will be advantageous, on some | 


Sa —————> 


accounts, to have the spelling and the reading 
lesson the same; and, if the definitions, are 
learned at the same time, from a dictionary, so 
much the better. The length of the lesson 
must depend en the previous attainments of the 
class; but, whatever it be,—have it understood, 
that the lesson is given out, not to be spelled 
without being studied, nor to be looked over & 
spelled; but, thatitis to be learned,wholly lear- 
ned. When the class is paraded, passing over 
those words which afford no chance for error, 
give to your pupils those words only, in which 
they are likely to find difficulty. Pronounce 
the words to them correctly, but never aid them 
by pronouncing syllables separately; and never 
allow a pupil to try a word more than once, un- 
less he correct himself before he is informed ot 
his error. At first, most likely, many of the 
pupils will fail. Let all who do so, whether 
more or less, stop and learn the lesson after 
school, unless you should conclude, that the les- 
son was longer than they could learn witha 
reasonable amount of study. In that case, ex- 
cuse them, and give a shorter one for the next 
time. Follow up this plan, and be sure not to 
favor your scholars, out of kindness to your- 
self, lest you should be obliged to stay with 
them after school; and,—lI give my word for it, 
your pupils will very soon find that a spelling 
lesson, like any other lesson, is a thing to be 
learned; and, both youand they will find, to 
your gratification, before many months, thet 
progress may be made in spelling, as well as in 
their studies; and, it will be a progress that 
will show itself, not merely in the spelling ex- 
ercises, but on all occasions which require the 
pupil to spell, He will be able to spell, when he 
writes. 

I have recommended this way of teaching 
orthography, for the reasons which have ap- 
peared in the course of this article. 1 have only 
to add, in confirmation of what has been saic, 
that I have tried the plan, for some years, with 
a success, which appears to me fully to justify 
the eantia with whieh TT hewe eupported 


and recommended it. 


Here I might leave the subject. But, som‘ 
one may inquire, why, in my investigation o! 
the causes of bad spelling, I have taken no no™ 
tice of the fact, that pupils in school spell, 
orally, while they must, in real practice, spell, 
in writing. I had not forgotten that this is com- 
monly alleged as one cause, if not the main 
cause, why men find themselves more deficient 
in spelling, than they supposed themselves, 
when schoolboys. The reason why I did not 
notice it is, that i donot think it a matter of 
much importance, in connection with this sub- 
ject. I believe it to be important, that the lear- 
ner should be exercised in writing, in order 
that he may acquire a habit of accuracy in 
us.ng the pen; but it is not, in my opinion, im- 
portant, 28 an exercise in spelling. One who is 
not accustomed to write, will be very likely to 
commit errors, when he attempts it; but errors 
proceeding from this cause will not, properiy 
speaking, be errors in spelling. He may spell! 
words wrorig, too; but, so far as the cause in 
question is concerned, the error will be just as 
likely to fall upon the word and, as upon the 
most difficult word in the language. His er- 
rors will be simply blunders; and, as such, will 
be readily corrected by himself, when his atten- 
tion is called to them. I am persuaded, that 
the true cause of the difficulty has been given 
in its proper place.—Com. School Journal. 

Tt will be observed, that the views of the Correspond 


entof the “Common School Journal,” are in harmony 
with those who have prepared the Eclectic School 


| Books. The “Readers,” of that Series bave Spelling 


tables, appended to each lesson, composed of a selection 
from the lessons; while the Speller does not profess to be 


a collection of tables from which the pupil may learn the 


orthography of the entire language; but rather an intro- 
duction to the art of reading, by a gradual progression 
from easy and isolated words, to simple sentences, “ihus 
preparing te learner to use the “First Reader” with 


| advantage. Let exercises in Spelling Le connected with 


each Reading lesson, and the Child, without being con 
scivus of the labor—or discouraged by the magnitude of 
the task Lefore him, ecquires an accurate knowledge ot 
orthography—which cannot be acquired in any other 


| way, except it be by drudging laboriously through a com, 


plete vocabulary of the whole language 


ie i a 23 
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ECLECTIC SCHOCL BOOKS. 


The ECLECTIC SERIES—are sold by Booksellers and Traders generally 


throughout the Country. 


tPNEW TESTIMONIALS.» 


} certainly most admirably adapted to the differ- | light by every instructor who feels interested to 


Detroit, April 27, 1840. 

To THE PUBLISHERS oF THE EcLEcTic SERIES 

of Scnoot Books. 
Gentlemen, 

Though I am generally averse to 
recommending new School Books, from a con- 
viction, that the great variety already before 
the public, is a serious evil, tending to prevent 
that uniformity in the adoption of Scholastic 
works, 80 essential to economy and classifica- 
tion, if not to improvement; yet having exam- 
ined the * Eclectic Series of School Books,” I 
feel constrained to bear testimony to their su- 
perior merits; believing as I do, that Education 
would be promoted by their general use. 

The individual Books composing the Series, 
are not only excellent; but together constitute 
a system not lo be surpassed. 

The authors have severally evinced an inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature and tendencies 
of the — mind, both in the subjects and 
style of their lessons, which are so easy, lively 
and familiar, as to instruct while they arrest 
and secure the attention of the pupil. 


The selection as well as order of the Lessons 
is also So natural, as to correspond with the a- 


bility of the learner, to overcome new diflicul- 
ties as he advances. 

And the whole Series are admirably adapted 
to promote the moral, as well as intellectual in- 
struction of the pupil: and yetare entirely free 
from sectarianism. 

Respectfully Yours, 
- JOHN FARMER, 

Chairman of the Board of School Inspectors 
of the City of Detroit. 

Detroit, April 24, 1840. 

I have examined the “Eclectic Series of 
School Books’? with peculiar satisfaction, and 
I think that the selection and arrangement 
made by the several authors, gives them a de- 
cided preference over most of the School Books 
now in use. I shall introduce them into my 
School as soon as practicable, and 1 cheerfully 
recommend them to the public. 

LORENZO WOOD, 
Principal of Public School. 


I have examined the “Eclectic Series of 
School Books’? published by Messrs. ‘Truman 
& Smith, of Cineinnati, and concur in the above 
recommendations as to the general excellence 
of the matter and arrangement, and can cheer- 
fully recommend its adoption as well calculated 
to further the interests of Education. 

A. L. PORTER. 
Late one of the Regents of the University 
of Michigan. 

Detroit, April 27, 1940. 

I have spent some time in looking over the 
‘Eclectic Series” of School Books, and I am 
confident that the cause of Education would be 
greatly advanced by their-use throughout the 
country, and it will afford me pleasure to nse my 
influence in bringing it about. The grem di- 
versity of Books now in use, is the cause of 
much nse to parente, froudle to the teachers, 
and loss of intellectual character to scholars, all 
of which, to a greater or less extent, would be 
obviated by the use of these Books. They are 


f 


| ent ages and capacities of schulars, and contain | 
| a greater amount of interesting and useful mat- 
| ter, than I have ever before seen combined inso 
1 few pages; and shall as soon as they can be had, 
|| introduce them into my school. ‘That you may 
| entirely succeed in your attempts to bring them 
into general use, isthe wish of your humble 
servant. W. A. BACON, 
Teacher of the Detroit Select School. 
March 31, 1840. 


Having given the “ Eclectic School Series” | 
by W. H. M’Guffey, and others, a diligent and 
impartial perusal; I deem it a matter of much 
importance to teachers, as well as to scholars, 
to have, through the medium of this Series of 
School Books, a prospect of mitigating the troub- 
|| le hitherto experienced in having so great a va-| 
j| riety. | 
* The perspicuity and arrangement of the Ec- 
|| leetic School Books, is in my opinion, admirably | 
|| adapted to facilitate the progress of learners, in 
| an unerring and progressive course of useful 
| education. I shall therefore avail myself of 
HI the earlicet opportunity, nat only of introducing 
|i them into my own school, but of furthering by | 
| all means in my power, their universal use in| 
|| this section of the country. 

i I am, your obedient servant, 

E. J. MEANY, 

| Teacher of the “Select School for Young 
Gentlemen.” | 








Detroit, March 31, 1840. 


Having cursorily examined the Series of “Ec- | 
lectic School Books by President M’Guffey and | 
others, 1 am happy in the opportunity of testi-| 
fying my approval of the plan of adoptiag them | 
in our schools, for the sake of that unrformity 
of which every person who has any thing to do 
(in connection with our common or other schools} 
cannot but lament the want of—and which 1} 
have myself, suffered endless difficulties from. 

Should they be generally or uniformly adopt- | 
ed, | hesitate not to say, that much benefit | 
would result, not only in regard to the facility 
of teaching, (for which they scem to be so well | 
designed) but also in regard to trouble and ex-| 
pense. 1 intend to introduce them into my 
school as soon as practicable. 

M. MITCHELL, 
Principal of Select School Detroit. 


| 
} 
| 
| 








From a cursory perusal of the * Eclectic Se- 
ries’? 1am persuaded that the Books are well 
calculated to promote the design of the compi- 
iers. Reference seems to be had throughout, 
to that law of progression, which characterizes 
the human mind, no legs than it is seen to per- 
| vade the world of matter. 





| country. 








| Tam highly pleased with the Young Minstrel; 
the happy influences which the morning and 
evening song of praise is calculated to diffuse 
over the spirits of both teachers and pupils, is 
beginning to be appreciated; and when it is 
considered that cheerfulness and sincerity, in- 
duce that state of mind best calculated for the 
reception of knowledge, and for the active ex- 
ercise of the intellectual powers, every means 








of promoting the sane, will be hailed with de- 


| secure the best good of the immortal gems com- 


mitted tohis care. I shall avail myself of the 
use of the Eclectic School Books in my school, 
as occasion may require. 
M. F. BOUTWELL, 
Teacher of a*School tor Young Ladies’. 
Detroit, April J, 1840. 


Having examined the Series of “ Eclectic 
School Books” and knowing them to be the 
most useful for youthful Education, and design- 
ed to facilitate the duties of the teacher, I there- 
fore, would not only wish them to be used in 
my school, but in all the schools in the western 


J. M. DALRYMPLE, 
Teacher of the Detroit Catholic Academy. 
Detroit, April 1, 1840. 
Having recently taken a brief view of the 
“ Eclectic Series of School Books’ I do not hes- 
itate in saying, they are, so far as my perusal 


| extends, worthy of the patronage of the Ameri- 


can people, especially as it regards the primary 
Books, which are well adapted for juvenile 
ctusses. The inconvenience of ma i 
tions, whose want of suitable progression in 
lessons, bears a prominent objection, (notwith- 
standing their many peculiar excellencies in 


egrar 


| other respects) is here remedied by a wise and 
| skillful arrangement, in such an order as will 


tend to advance the cause of letters, and facili- 
tate the task of teachers. For six years asa 


| teacher, I have experienced the want of a suita- 


ble course of lessons, and which I shall en- 
deavor io remedy, by the introduction of these 
works into my school, and promote their gen- 
eral introduction as far as my influence extends, 
E. H. ROGERS, 
Instructor of Detroit Select School. 
March 31, 1840. 


I have hastily examined the “ Eecleetic Se- 
ries of School Books” aud highly approve of the 
arrangement, and especially of the progressive 
manner in the Readers, and am inclined to val- 
ue them on account of the Rules placed at the 
heads of Lessons, and numerous hints given 
for our guide in the succeeding Lesson, which 
will very materially assist the teacher. 

JOHN WINCHELL, 
Teacher, Dristrict No. 7. 
Detroit, April 1, 1840, 


Cleveland, May 5th, 1840. 


To the publishers of the “Eclectic Series’ 
of School Books. 

Gentlemen —I do most cheerfully give my 
testimony to the superior merits of the “ Eclec- 
tic Series” which I have recently examined.— 
The rules given in the Third and Fourth Read- 
ers, are excellent. The sentiments are good, 
but those drawn from the pure fountain of di- 
vine truth, impart a richness to the whole, which 
cannot fail to produce onlatery sees up- 
on the youthful mind. The Moral Instructor, 
is indeed a treasure. Being convinced of their 
utility, 1 shall introduce them, as far ag practi- 


ble, into my school. 
ih ad Rasa: E. W. ALLEN. 





